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PREFACE. 


N issuing  the  present  little  Manual 
I have  had  in  mind,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  requirements  of  that 
large  class  of  persons  who,  en- 
dowed with  more  or  less  of  artistic 
instinct,  have  yet  found  no  field  in  which  to 
exercise  in  a profitable  and  advantageous  manner 
their  undoubted  taste  and  abilities,  while  I have 
kept  also  in  view  that  extensive  community  of 
educated  and  refined  women  who  from  various 
causes,  compelled  to  battle  with  the  world  alone, 
have  turned  to  some  one  or  other  artistic  pursuit 
for  the  means  of  earning  an  honourable  and 
respectable  livelihood. 

Wood  Engraving  especially  commends  itself 
as  a branch  of  art  particularly  adapted  to  femi- 
nine fingers,  and  such  I hope,  and  doubt  not, 
will  find  this  little  Manual  especially  useful. 

My  little  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a full 
and  comprehensive  work,  dealing  with  the  art 
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in  every  and  any  possible  degree,  but  rather  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  easy  introduction  to 
the  study,  giving  representative  lessons,  and 
by  this  means  serving  to  lure  on  the  student  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  till  he  has  acquired 
a full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  this  interesting  art. 

W.  N.  Brown. 

London,  January ^ 1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T has  often  been  a matter  of  wonder 
and  surprise  that  the  useful,  beau- 
tiful, and  ancient  art  of  Wood 
Engraving,  or  Xylography,  has 
not  been  more  extensively  prac- 
tised among  amateurs  of  both  sexes  than  it  has 
been,  and  it  is  Avith  a view  of  popularising  this 
artistic  recreation  that  the  following  lines  have 
been  written.  Possibly  the  slight  meed  of  atten- 
tion that  the  subject  has  heretofore  received  has 
been  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  care  and 
labour  that  are  necessary  before  a creditable 
“ cut can  be  turned  out ; but  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  striking  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
I know  of  no  more  pleasurable  amusement  than 
to  take  a piece  of  prepared  English  boxwood, 
and,  if  the  would-be  engraver  is  artistic,  after 
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drawing  thereupon  a design,  gradually  seeing 
it  grow  into  life,  as  it  were,  under  his  skilful 
manipulation — a manipulation  in  which  the 
fingers  get  more  cunning  as  time  rolls  on.  As 
every  one  knows,  engraving  upon  wood  consists 
in  cutting  away  all  those  portions  which  show 
up  white  when  printed,  and  leaving  those  in 
relief  which  show  up  black,  and  thus  exactly 
reversing  the  process  obtained  in  copper  and 
steel  engraving,  wherein  the  white  portions  are 
left,  and  the  printed  or  shaded  portions  cut 
away.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ultimate 
appearance  of  the  picture  can  be  noted,  and  any 
defects  easily  remedied,  while  the  work  is  in 
process  of  cutting.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
wood  engravings  possess  another  very  great 
advantage  over  their  more  expensive  and  labori- 
ously produced  companions,  in  that,  while  copper 
and  steel  plates  are  printed  from  their  engraved 
lines  by  a necessarily  slow  process,  wood 
engravings,  having  the  object  to  be  represented 
in  relief  on  the  surface  in  a similar  manner  to 
type,  may  be  printed  along  with  the  matter  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate  on  an  ordinary  printing 
machine.  This,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent,  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  illustration  of  books, 
newspapers,  etc.,  both  on  the  grounds  of  expedi- 
tion— no  mean  matter  in  these  days  of  cheap 
literature — and  cheapness.  Another  advantage 
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which  wood  engravings  possess  over  their 
higher-priced  competitors  is  that  they  can  be 
multiplied  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  means  of 
the  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  processes. 

China,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  is  credited 
with  being  the  birthplace  of  the  art  of  wood 
engraving,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Chinese  language,  which  necessitates  separate 
symbols  for  every  idea,  the  words  not  being 
formed,  as  with  us  and  other  Western  nations, 
by  letters  or  combinations  of  the  same,  account- 
ing for  it.  These  signs,  therefore,  being  so  vast, 
and  constantly  increasing,  it  became  almost  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  employ  movable 
type,  although  I believe  this  difficulty  is  now 
being  gradually  surmounted  in  the  printing  of 
native  books,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
dialects  of  the  country.  The  usual  method 
pursued,  however,  was,  and  still  to  a great 
extent  is,  to  write  the  “ copy  ’’  on  thin  paper — 
on  one  side  only — and  then  to  transfer  the 
characters  either  by  pasting  down  or  tracing 
to  the  block,  the  white  portions  being  then  cut 
away,  and  the  block  used  for  printing  from. 
This  method  is  very  ancient,  it  having  been 
traced  back  to  930  A.D.,  while  some  historians 
have  even  claimed  that  it  was  commonly  pur- 
sued during  the  reign  of  the  renowned  emperor 
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Wu-Wang,  in  1120  B.c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wood  stamps  were  extensively  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Romans  for  the  stamping 
of  bricks  and  other  articles  of  clay,  and  that  wood 
and  metal  dies  of  monograms,  etc.,  were  used  in 
various  European  countries  for  the  attesting  of 
deeds  and  other  documents  at  a very  early 
period,  when  the  ability  to  write  was  an  extra- 
ordinary accomplishment,  even  for  members  of 
the  reigning  family.  From  China  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  was  early  carried  into  the 
Venetian  ports,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ger- 
many, where  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  employed  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  production  of  playing  cards  and 
religious  pictures.  The  earliest  print  of  this 
description  of  which  any  reliable  information 
can  be  obtained  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
vSpencer,  which  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
most  ancient  convents  of  Germany,  the  Char- 
treuse of  Buxheim,near  Memmingen,  in  Bavaria, 
where  the  picture  was  found  pasted  within  the 
cover  of  a Latin  MS.  It  represents  St.  Chris- 
topher carrying  the  infant  Saviour  across  the 
sea,  and  is  dated  1423. 

Fig.  I is  a reduced  facsimile  of  this  curious 
and  interesting  engraving.  It  is  a work  of  some 
merit,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was 
“ cut,”  notwithstanding  its  apparent  roughness, 
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the  infant  Saviour  and  drapery  showing  no 
inconsiderate  amount  of  skill  and  vigour.  From 
the  custom  of  preserving  the  pictures  of  saints 
and  other  religious  illustrations  in  odd  volumes. 


Fig,  I, — Reduced  Facsimile  of  First  Engraving  known. 


it  is  supposed  that  the  idea  of  illustrating 
books  first  sprung ; certain  it  is  that  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  made  very  rapid  progress  from 
this  period,  and  the  well-known  “ block  ” 
books  speedily  made  their  appearance.  They 
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consisted  principally  of  religious  subjects,  with 
brief  descriptions  engraved  on  the  same  block. 
The  most  important  of  them  were  the  “Apo- 
calypsis  seu  Historia  Sancti  Johannis,”  the 
‘‘  Historia  Virginis  ex  Cantica  Canticorum,’' 
and  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  this  last  containing 
representations  of  some  of  the  principal  passages 


Fig.  2, — Illustration  from  “ Apocahpsis.” 


of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  explana- 
tory texts.  The  illustrations — of  which  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  his  admirable  treatise  upon  the 
“ History  and  Practice  of  Wood  Engraving,’" 
gives  an  elaborate  account  and  several  speci- 
mens— seem  to  be  drawn  with  an  utter  disregard 
to  perspective  and  proportion,  but  the  draperies, 
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hands,  and  faces  generally  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  remarkably  well  executed. 

Fig.  2 is  a copy  of  an  illustration  in  the 
Apocalypsis  referred  to  above.  It  represents 
St  John  preaching  to  three  men  and  a woman. 
Fig.  'which  is  taken  from  the  Biblia  Pau» 


Fig.  3. — From  the  “ Bibiia  Pauperum.” 

perum,'’  is  exceedingly  curious,  as  showing  the 
general  manner  of  representing  the  creation  of 
Eve  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  way,  frequently  occurring  prior  to 
1500.  It  must  be  confessed  that  both  Figs.  2 
and  3 present  the  appearance  of  good  drawings 
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spoiled  in  the  engraving  or  cutting  of  them. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  movable  types, 
whole  books  of  text  were  also  engraved  on  wood, 
and  the  impressions  were  generally  taken  by 
rubbing  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of 
steady  and  uniform  pressure,  as  in  the  printing 
press  of  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  block 
books  are  still  extant,  and  some  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  London, 
and  the  Bodleian  Museum,  Oxford.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  books,  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,” 
or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  alluded  to  above,  was  a 
small  folio  of  only  40  leaves,  the  pictures  being 
fastened  back  to  back. 

The  Psalter  printed  by  Faust  and  Schoffer,  at 
Mentz,  in  1457,  is  illustrated  with  initial  letters 
engraved  on  wood,  and  printed  in  two  colours, 
blue  and  red,  which  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  treatise 
to  which  I have  alluded,  considers  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of  ornament 
which  the  united  efforts  of  the  wood  engraver 
and  the  pressman  have  produced.  They  have 
been  imitated  in  modern  times,  but  not  excelled.” 
This  is  praise  indeed,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  although  printed  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  ago,  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  colours 
remain  unimpaired. 

As  printing  spread,  the  publication  of  illus- 
trated books  became  general  in  Germany  and 
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Italy,  and  reached  England  about  1476,  in  which 
year  Caxton,  the  father  of  printing  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  issued  the  second  edition  of 
“The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  with 
figures  of  the  different  pieces.  They  are 
extremely  rude  in  conception  and  execution 
when  compared  with  the  earlier  German  works. 


Fig.  4. — Knight  in  “ The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse.” 

Fig.  4 is  a reduced  copy  of  the  Knight,  and  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  first  wood  engravings 
executed  in  this  country  ; several  works,  how- 
ever, speedily  followed,  but  all  were  noticeable 
for  their  extreme  crudeness.  The  first  attempt 
at  something  better  and  more  artistic  than 
simple  lines  is  to  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  to 
the  Latin  edition  of  Breidenbach’s  “ Travels,'’ 
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which  were  printed  at  Mentz  in  i486  by  Erhard 
Renwich.  This  is  a really  very  creditable  speci- 
men of  the  art,  considering  the  times,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  name  of  the  artist  has  not  been 
preserved.  What  makes  this  ‘‘cut'’  still  more 
remarkable  is  that  it  is  the  first  engraving  in 
which  cross-hatching,  to  represent  the  dark 
shadows,  is  introduced.  The  “Hypneroto- 
machia  Poliphili,"  printed  in  Venice  in  1499,  by 
Aldus,  is  deserving  of  mention  for  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  designs,  which  by  some  authori- 
ties have  been  attributed  to  Raphael,  and  by 
others  to  Mantegna.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  a complete  revolution  in 
the  art  was  produced  by  the  genius  of  Albert 
Diirer,  the  great  German  master.  His  works 
display  not  only  exceedingly  correct  drawing, 
but  more  than  a casual  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  light  and  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attention  to  perspective,  which,  with  a keen  eye 
to  judicious  composition,  raised  him  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  a talented  artist,  and  his  works  to 
those  of  a finished  rank.  Diirer,  however,  like 
many  before  and  since,  paid  but  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  costume  with  which  he 
habited  his  religious  subjects ; thus,  in  one  of 
his  drawings  in  the  “ History  of  the  Virgin,” 
published  in  1511,  for  instance,  representing  the 
birth  of  the  Virgin,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
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interior  of  a German  burgomaster’s  house  of  his 
own  day,  with  a number  of  genial  souls  indulg- 
ing from  flagons  and  otherwise  enjoying  them- 
selves. I trust  I shall  be  pardoned  if,  while  on 
the  question  of  the  history  of  the  art,  I allude 
briefly  to  the  discussion  that  has  from  time  to 
time  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  likelihood 
of  Albert  Diirer  having  e7igraved  his  works, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  he  did 
not — Bartsch,  Jackson,  and  Firmin  Didot 

arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
practical  wood  engraver,  says  : “ In  most  of  the 
woodcuts  supposed  to  have  been  engraved  by 
Albert  Diirer  we  find  cross-hatching  freely  intro- 
duced, the  readiest  mode  of  producing  effect  to  an 
artist  drawing  on  wood  with  a pen  or  blacklead 
pencil,  but  which  to  the  wood  engraver  is 
attended  with  considerable  labour ; ” and  now, 
I may  mention,  generally  abandoned  in  favour 
of  the  ordinary  tinting.  “ Had  Albert  Diirer,” 
remarks  the  before-mentioned  authority,  “en- 
graved his  own  designs,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  attain  his 
object  by  means  which  were  easier  of  execution.” 
The  following  history  of  the  origin  of  the  art, 
which  since  the  fifteenth  century  has  made  such 
gigantic  strides,  is  given  by  a trustworthy  Ger- 
man chronicler : “ At  this  time,  in  the  city  of 
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Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  and  not  in 
Italy  as  some  have  erroneously  stated,  that  won- 
derful and  then  unheard-of  art  of  printing  and 
characterising  books  was  invented  and  devised 
by  John  Gutenberger,  citizen  of  Mentz,  who, 
having  expended  most  of  his  property  in  the 
invention  of  this  art,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  on  all  sides,  was  about  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  when,  by  the  advice  and 
through  the  means  of  John  Fust,  also  a citizen 
of  Mentz,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfec- 
tion. At  first  they  formed  or  engraved  the 
characters  or  letters  in  written  order  on  blocks  of 
mood,  and  in  this  manner  they  printed  the  voca- 
bulary called  a Catholicon.  But  with  these  forms 
or  blocks  they  could  print  nothing  else,  because 
the  characters  could  not  be  transposed  in  these 
tablets,  but  were  engraved  thereon  as  stated. 
To  this  invention  succeeded  a more  subtle  one, 
for  they  found  out  the  means  for  cutting  the 
forms  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
they  called  matrices,  from  which  again  they  cast 
characters  of  copper  or  tin  of  sufficient  hardness 
to  resist  the  necessary  pressure,  which  they  had 
before  engraved  by  handR  Gutenberg  and  Fust 
were  much  assisted  by  Peter  Schweffer,  and  one 
of  their  earliest  and  best  works  was  a Psalter,  in 
which  the  initial  letters  are  tastefully  executed 
and  printed  in  two  colours.  During  the  first  half 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  the  publication  of  books 
illustrated  with  wood  engravings  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  superiority  of  drawing  and  cutting 
still  remaining,  however,  with  the  Germans, 
their  ornamental  borders  employed  in  the  prayer 
books,  of  which  large  numbers  were  printed, 
being  particularly  choice. 

The  most  remarkable  work  published  about 
this  time  was  the  “ Dance  of  Death,’’  issued  at 
Lyons  in  1538,  which  contained  forty-one 
engravings,  representing  the  struggle  between 
Death — impersonated  by  a skeleton — and  certain 
individuals,  such  as  the  pope,  an  emperor,  a 
judge,  a lady  of  the  world,  etc.  The  drawings, 
which  are  marked  by  much  vigour  and  skill,  are 
generally  attributed  to  Hans  Holbein,  but  whether 
he  also  engraved  them  is  a moot  point.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  century,  however,  the  art 
had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  some  of 
the  Italian  provinces,  where  the  best  German 
examples  were  excelled.  In  England,  however, 
it  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly.  John  Daye  issued 
about  the  only  illustrated  works  of  the  time, 
notably  Queen  Elizabeth’s  prayer  book,  which 
contained  a fairly  well-executed  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  The  artists  and  engravers  of  this  time 
are  unknown,  although  John  Daye  engraved 
some  of  his  illustrations  himself.  About  this 
period  also  the  practice  of  printing  wood 
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engravings  in  colours  from  different  blocks 
became  somewhat  general,  although  mostly  con- 
fined to  ornamental  subjects. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  art  commenced  a gradual  decline,  Germany, 
its  place  of  birth,  being  the  first  to  desert  it, 
and  from  this  period  the  art  gradually  got 
worse  and  worse,  not  from  lack  of  engravers, 
but  from  lack  of  capable  artists — the  only  oasis 
in  this  artistic  desert  being  a series  of  plates 
designed  by  Rubens  and  executed  by  Jegher,  of 
Antwerp.  Although  engraving  made  a certain 
amount  of  progress  in  the  Italian  States,  it  was 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  viz. 
1766,  that  any  fresh  headway  was  apparent,  in 
which  year  John  Michael  Papillon,  an  enthusi- 
astic professor  of  the  art  in  France,  published  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  subject  in  his  effort  to 
restore  it  to  the  place  it  formerly  held.  But  it 
was  not  until  Thomas  Bewick  brought  his  genius 
to  bear  upon  it  that  the  art  made  any  progress 
in  England,  and  gave  to  it  the  impetus  which 
has  made  it  what  it  is — one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  illustrative  arts  ; though  I much  fear 
that  wood  engraving  is  being  ousted  from  its 
position  by  the  cheap  and  meretricious  zinc  and 
other  methods.  Bewick’s  most  important  works, 
which  did  so  much  for  the  art,  are  his  “ British 
Quadrupeds,”  published  in  1790,  and  “British 
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Birds,”  issued  in  1804,  original  copies  of  which 
now  realise  very  high  prices.  All  the  illustra- 
tions were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Bewick,  he 
being  the  first  artist  who  abandoned  “ cross- 
hatching”  for  the  now  very  general  level  tinting 
process ; and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  birds 
especially  are  executed  with  a truthfulness  and 
skill  which  have  been  rarely  if  ever  excelled. 
These  works  are  also  remarkable  for  their  tail- 


Fig.  5. — Tail-piece  of  Bewick. 


pieces,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  humorous 
and  pathetic.  In  Fig.  5 is  shown  a reduced  copy 
of  one  of  these — a poor  ewe  in  the  cold  winter  time 
picking  a worn  broom  for  sustenance  in  front  of 
an  old  ruined  cot;  a scene  which,  trifling  as  it  ap- 
pears, tells  a frightful  tale  of  want  and  distress. 
The  impetus  then  given  to  wood  engraving  has 
never  been  allowed  to  relapse,  but  instead  has 
gone  steadily  on  until  at  the  present  day  even 
the  very  commonest  and  cheapest  books  are 
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illustrated,  the  progress  in  the  art  extending 
also  to  France  and  Germany,  the  style  of  each 
country  being  totally  different  from  each  other. 
I think  I cannot  do  better  than  close  this  intro- 
duction to  what  I consider  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  pursuits  by  quoting  what  Mr.  Linton 
in  his  work  upon  wood  engraving  says  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  engraver,  thus  : — 

“ It  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  engraver 
to  invent  the  lines  by  which  form,  substance, 
and  texture  can  best  be  represented.”  An 
engraver  ought  to  be  a good  draughtsman,  “ca- 
pable of  sometimes  making  his  own  drawings, 
and  so  being  occasionally  independent  of  outside 
slovenliness  and  ignorance.”  Without  this  he 
will  be  no  artist.  “ The  artistic  part  is  drawing 
with  the  graver.  Learn,  then,  first  to  draw, 
to  see  form,  and,  after  earnest  endeavour,  to  be 
able  to  express  it  in  the  easiest  way,  by  char- 
coal, or  chalk,  or  pencil  upon  paper.”  Com- 
mending these  words  of  the  authority  before 
mentioned  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
readers — pupils  and  otherwise — I will  proceed 
with  the  practical  portion  of  my  subject  without 
more  ado. 
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MATERIALS,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

HE  materials  and  tools  necessary 
to  commence  operations  are 
neither  numerous  nor  expensive, 
as  the  beginner  can  be  readily  set 
up  at  an  outlay  of  a few  shillings. 
At  the  outset  I would  warn  my  readers  who  may 
contemplate  taking  up  the  art  against  pur- 
chasing a pile  of  instruments,  which  when  they 
have  obtained  they  -will  know  not  how  to  use, 
and  which  should  they  make  their  purchases  at 
an  artist’s  colour  warehouse  or  fancy  store  they 
will,  to  employ  a well-known  but  far  from 
elegant  expression,  have  “ to  pay  through  the 
nose  for.”  The  plan  I recommend  is  to  go  to  a 
respectable  tool  warehouse — I know  none  better 
than  Buck’s,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
which  I can  recommend  from  a long  experience 
— and  there  make  the  selection,  and  although 
the  tools  may  appear  a trifle  more  expensive, 
they  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  cheaper.  I 
must  also  caution  my  pupils  against  being  be- 
guiled into  purchasing  so-called  boxes  or  “sets” 
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of  tools  for  wood  engraving,  as  in  nine  cases  out 
of  every  ten  the  articles  are  of  common  manu- 
facture, and  when  used  speedily  lose  their 
sharpness,  and  more  often  snap  off  short,  the 
result  being  a waste  of  money,  and,  possibly,  a 
display  of  temper,  neither  of  which  will  conduce 
to  the  making  of  an  efficient  engraver.  These 
“sets,”  like  the  razors  of  old,  are  “made  to  sell.” 
Should  the  embryo  engraver  not  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  call  at  Buck’s — as,  for  instance,  if  he  is  a 
resident  in  a provincial  town — the  majority  of  the 
printers’  engineers  in  London  will  supply  a com- 
plete outfit.  That  issued  by  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Kimber,  of  East  Harding  Street,  is  as 


follows  : — 

s. 

d. 

1 doz.  Lozenge  Gravers  .... 

2 

0 

I ,,  Ebony  Graver  Handles 

2 

0 

^ ,,  Knife  Tools 

I 

3 

^ ,,  Flat  scaupers  ..... 

I 

3 

^ ,,  Spitstickers  ..... 

I 

3 

^ ,,  Round  scaupers  .... 

I 

3 

^ ,,  Tint  Tools  ..... 

I 

9 

I Shading  Tool 

I 

3 

I Burnisher  ...... 

I 

6 

I Sand  Bag,  6-inch  ..... 

2 

6 

I Pair  Compasses 

5 

0 

I Water  globe  ...... 

2 

6 

I Gouge,  in  handle  ..... 

0 

9 

I Chisel,  in  handle  ..... 

0 

9 

I Mallet 

I 

0 

I Turkey  Oil  Stone,  mounted  . 

5 

0 

12  sheets  Tracing  Paper,  30  X 20 

I 

9 

6 ,,  India  Paper,  for  taking  proofs 

2 

0 

5 lb.  best  Black  Ink,  for  taking  proofs 

2 

6 
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I must,  however,  warn  the  beginner  that 
such  a lot  of  tools  as  is  here  set  out  are  not 
necessary,  very  few  indeed  being  required  to 
make  a start,  and,  in  fact,  many  professional 
engravers  do  not  have  such  an  array  of  imple- 
ments as  is  here  set  forth. 

The  materials  required  will  be,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  mention,  in  the  first  place,  some  box- 
wood, which  had  better  be  procured  already 
prepared,  at  least  at  the  first,  at  a boxwood 
preparer’s,  of  which  there  are  several  in  London, 
one  being  in  Whitefriars  Street  (Mr.  Scott), 
and  another  in  Bouverie  Street,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  about  ijd.  per  square  inch.  The 
student  will,  however,  speedily  find  several  others, 
and  can  select  the  best  for  himself.  Should  the 
engraver  decide  to  purchase  a log  of  boxwood, 
he  must  procure  one  which  has  been  well  and 
thoroughly  seasoned,  or  it  will  warp,  and  it 
should  be  of  an  even  clear  yellow  or  straw 
colour,  without  any  discolorations  or  dark  rings, 
which  denote  disease  ; neither  should  it  be  white, 
as  that  indicates  softness,  and  if  cut  upon,  the 
lines  of  the  picture  will  come  out  very  much 
“ blurred.”  Any  block  preparer  will  undertake 
to  cut  up  the  log  into  pieces  type  high,  while 
by  means  of  a circular  saw  the  engraver  can  do 
it  for  himself,  and  when  so  sawn  up,  the  pieces 
must  be  kept  standing  edgewise,  as,  if  permitted 
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to  become  seasoned  while  lying  flat  or  one  upon 
the  other,  they  will  most  assuredly  warp,  and 
eventually  split.  In  fact,  remembering  how 
expensive  boxwood  is,  too  much  care  can  hardly 
be  taken  of  it.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered, 
especially  by  the  amateur,  is  always,  in  the 
intervals  of  working  at  a block,  to  place  it  /ace 
downwards^  as  this  will  correct  any  tendency  that 
the  wood  may  have  to  warp  through  the  heat  of 
the  hand.  Besides  American  and  Turkey  box. 
Rock  Maple,  Plane,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Beech- 
wood  are  likewise  used  for  engraving,  the  last- 
named  for  poster  blocks  principally  and  such 
like  rough  work,  but  owing  to  their  softness  and 
liability  to  attacks  by  various  insects  they  are 
not  to  be  recommended,  especially  for  work  at 
all  of  a particular  nature.  While  on  the  subject 
of  wood,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  I give  the 
manner  of  preparing  it  for  the  sketch.  Some 
engravers  and  artists  simply  rub  very  finely 
powdered  Bath  brick,  slightly  mixed  with  water, 
then  letting  it  dry,  and  rubbing  over  with  the 
dry  hand,  the  object  being  to  make  the  surface 
slightly  rough  so  that  it  will  readily  take  the 
drawing.  Others  again  use  flake  white  and 
thin  gum  water,  while  others  again  use  a pre- 
pared solution  of  Chinese  white,  purchased  in 
bottles.  I cannot,  however,  recommend  either 
of  these  processes,  as  in  the  first  method  the 
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preparation  is  inefficient,  and  in  the  second  and 
third  cases  the  paint  becomes  too  thick,  and 
proves  very  often  a hindrance  instead  of  a help 
in  cutting,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  to  drawing 
also,  especially  in  delicate  work,  in  which  the 
lines  have  to  be  both  distinct  and  thin.  The 
means  I have  invariably  adopted  is  to  place  one 
or  two  pinches — according  to  the  size  of  the 
block — of  very  finely  powdered  Bath  brick  upon 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  followed  by  a pinch  or 
two  of  flake  or  Chinese  white — the  former  for  pre- 
ference— adding  thereto  a little  clean  water  and 
then  rubbing  with  a similar  piece  of  boxwood — 
kept  specially  for  the  purpose,  a piece  with  flaws, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  cutting  answering 
admirably — to  that  about  to  be  drawn  upon, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  two  pieces  of  salt 
would  be  reduced  to  pov/der.  This  method 
thoroughly  obliterates  the  smoothness,  while  it 
also  works  in  enough  of  the  white  paint  upon 
the  wood  block  to  be  useful,  without  being  at 
all  troublesome  during  the  cutting.  Generally, 
however,  the  less  a block  is  tampered  with  the 
better  in  every  respect,  and  by  following  the 
above  instructions  the  amateur  will  not  go 
wrong  with  his  timber. 

With  respect  to  the  tools,  the  pupil  will  need 
eight  or  nine  gravers  of  varying  sizes,  commen- 
cing with  the  smallest,  known  as  the  outlining 
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tool,  which  is  employed  for  cutting  along  both 
sides  of  all  lines  which  it  is  intended  to  leave  in 
the  “ cut or  illustration. 

Fig.  6 gives  a nearly  full-size  view  of  a graver, 
of  which  the  upper  part  A is  the  back,  B the  face 


of  the  tool,  c the  point,  and  D the  belly  or  lower 
part.  The  point  of  the  thinnest  among  the 
gravers  should  be  so  keen  that  the  line  made  in 
it  will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  naked 
eye.  All  the  gravers  should  be  fixed  in  half 
circular  handles  as  shown,  as  they  are  then  very 

convenient  for  use, 
and  do  not  allow  of 
the  cutting  points  be- 
ing spoilt  when  placed 
on  the  bench,  which 
should,  by  the  way, 
be  covered  with  cloth 
or  green  baize.  These 
handles  can  be  obtained  at  most  tool  warehouses 
for  one  penny  each.  The  gravers  should  range 
variously  at  their  points  between  those  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  which  represents  a thick  and  a thin  tool ; 


Fig,  7. — Showing  Large  and 
Small  Sized  Gravers. 
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but  should  the  beginner  not  care  to  have  so  many 
as  this  range  represents — about  nine  or  ten,  and  I 
do  not  recommend  so  large  a number  with  which 
to  commence — he  can  make  a good  start  with 
four,  selecting  a tint-tool,  the  smallest,  the 
medium,  and  one  of  the  largest-sized  gravers. 
These  will  cost  about  3d.  or  4d.  each  without 
handles,  the  tint-tools  a trifle  extra,  and  can  all 
be  purchased  at  the  establishments  before  men- 
tioned, while  Messrs.  Buck  will  also  grind  and 
sharpen  the  tools  at  a cost  of  about  one  shilling 
per  dozen,  should  the  amateur  not  feel  capable 
of  preparing  them  ready  for  use  himself ; and  if 
he  is  not  overmuch  acquainted  with  tools  and 
their  sharpening,  I should  certainly  advise  him 
to  incur  the  extra  expenditure  involved  in  having 
the  work  done  for  him.  Before  using,  the  gravers 
must  be  slightly  rounded  on  a Turkey  stone, 
which  will  take  off  the  extreme  raw  or  ‘‘  feather  ” 
edge  left  from  the  sharpening  up.  With  these 
the  amateur  will  be  able  to  make  a start,  but 
before  doing  so  I would  recommend  the  pur- 
chasing of  about  eight  tinting-tools.  These, 
though  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  gravers  in 
appearance,  differ  from  those  in  being  very  much 
thinner  in  the  back,  deeper  in  the  sides,  and 
longer  on  the  face,  this  last  being  necessary  to 
enable  an  even  and  uniform  tint — such  as  is 
required  for  a cloudless  sky — being  cut,  as  in 
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cutting  all  descriptions  of  parallel  lines,  such  as 
flat  surfaces,  they  are  invaluable  ; in  fact,  these 
tools  are  absolutely  indispensable.  Many  en- 
gravers who  have  a large  amount  of  this  work 
to  do  employ  a tinting  machine,  which  accom- 
plishes the  work  very  quickly  and  neatly ; but 
they  are  expensive  articles,  costing  some- 
thing like  £6o  or  ^70,  while  they  require  very 
careful  manipulation,  and  are,  on  these  accounts, 
totally  unsuitable  for  the  beginner.  These  ma- 
chines were,  I believe,  invented  in  America. 
Messrs.  Hughes  & Kimber,  of  West  Harding 
Street,  E.C.,  also  sell  engravers’  ruling  machines, 
as  follows  : — No.  i,  for  straight  lines  and  circles, 
^30;  No.  2,  for  straight  lines,  circles,  and  radia- 
tions, ^35  ; No.  3,  for  straight  and  waved  lines 
and  circles,  ^50;  and  No.  4,  for  straight  and 
waved  lines,  circles,  and  radiations  55.  Either 
of  these  machines  can  be  supplied  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  appliance  for  ovals  at  an  extra  charge 
of  ^15.  The  majority  of  engravers  are  hardly 
likely  to  require  any  of  these  expensive  appa- 
ratus, but  I give  the  particulars  in  case  they 
should  care  to  embark  in  the  purchase.  Figs. 
8 and  9 show  a series  of  tinters  and  the  angle 
at  which  the  points  and  face  should  be  ground, 
showing  also  the  degree  of  fineness  at  the  points 
for  thin  or  thick  lines.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  face  be  long,  as  the  tools  then  cut 
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with  far  greater  freedom,  and  the  minute  shav- 
ing cut  from  the  wood  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
tool,  instead  of  curling  up  like  an  ordinary 
plane  shaving,  as  when  it  does  so  the  drawing  is 
hidden,  and  the  engraver  is  liable  to  commit  an 
error.  The  tools  must  never  be  “ dug  ” into  the 
wood,  as  the  line  cut  by  the  graver  becomes  the 
wider  the  deeper  the  cut  is  made ; and  the  backs 


Fig.  8, — Showing  Tint-Tools  and  Angles  at  which  the  Points 
are  ground. 


Fig.  9. — Showing  Side  View  of  Tint-Tool  and  Angle  at  which 
the  Face  should  be  ground. 

of  tinting  tools  must  also  not  be  too  thin,  or  they 
will  bend  in  the  middle,  and  the  work  be  con- 
sequently spoilt. 

In  addition  to  the  gravers  and  tinting  tools 
above  enumerated,  the  workman  will  require  a 
sand-bag,  which  consists  of  a rather  flat  leather 
bag,  filled  with  sand,  employed  as  a pad  whereon 
to  rest  the  block,  thereby  enabling  the  latter  to 
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be  easily  turned — a point  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  the  workman  will  speedily  discover 
for  himself.  Scaupers,  or  gouges,  and  chisels, 
of  different  sizes,  will  also  be  required,  these 
being  employed  in  clearing  out  the  parts  not 
printed.  Of  these,  t.e.  scaupers,  I give  illustra- 
tions in  Fig.  lo.  Chisels  are  too  well  known  to 
require  illustration.  Although  a large  number 
of  engravers  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  an  eye- 
glass, still  there  are  few  people  whose  eyes  can 
penetrate  into  the  beauties  of  very  fine  engrav- 
ings without  its  aid,  and 
I therefore  strongly  ad- 
vise the  pupil  to  procure 
one,  but  not  to  work  with 

Fig.  lo.-Scaupers  for  Clear-  Continuously.  The  de- 

scription  of  glass  used  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  affected  by 
watchmakers  and  jewellers,  being  a single  lens 
fitted  into  a short  horn  tube,  and  costing  about 
a shilling  each.  Most  engravers,  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  their  attention  being  concentrated 
on  their  work,  use  a stand  with  a projecting 
arm  for  the  glass.  The  stand,  of  which  Fig.  1 1 
is  an  illustration,  can  be  purchased  without  the 
glass  for  IS.  6d.  or  2S.,  and  by  its  use  the  work- 
man is  enabled  to  always  have  both  of  his  hands 
free,  while  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eye  are 
not  unduly  strained.  These  stands  are  generally 
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constructed  of  brass,  and  one  with  a heavy  foot 
— one  which  has  been  loaded  up  with  lead — should 
be  selected.  By  these  handy  appliances  the 
eye-glass  can  be  adjusted  to  any  height,  there 
being  a movable  thumbscrew  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  lowering  the  arm,  in  the 
end  of  which  the  glass 
is  secured  by  means  of 
clips. 

Another  article  very 
often  recommended, 
but  not  absolutely  re- 
quired, especially  by 
young  persons,  is  an 
eye-shade.  Although 
these  articles  have 
their  advantages,  they 
also  have  their  disad- 
vantages, in  that  they 
confine  the  heated  air 
to  the  eyes.  If,  how- 
ever, an  eye-shade  is 
decided  upon,  let  it  be  of  green  silk  of  a dull 
texture  and  tint,  and  with  some  half-dozen  small 
holes  pierced  through  the  portion  nearest  to  the 
forehead,  as  these  will  much  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  hot  air.  For  myself,  I do  not  recommend 
the  adoption  of  eye-shades,  as  with  a properly 
tinted  water  globe  they  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
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With  ladies  they  will  prove  especially  distaste- 
ful, on  account  of  their  unsightly  appearance. 
In  addition  to  the  above  apparatus,  the  workman 
must  procure  a globe,  used  by  engravers,  and 
very  similar,  though  smaller,  to  those  seen  in 
the  shop  windows  of  chemists.  These  globes 
can  be  procured  at  almost  any  glass  warehouse 

(there  is  one  in 
St.  John  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  and 
another  in  Hol- 
born)  at  a small 
cost.  The  globe 
must  be  filled 
with  water,  into 
which  a small 
portion  of  colour- 
ing powder  (usu- 
ally green)  is 
dropped,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  glare 
When  it  is  in- 
tended to  work  by  its  aid,  the  globe  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  light,  passing  through  the 
water  in  the  globe,  falls  in  a strong  ray  on  to  the 
block  in  process  of  engraving.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  engravers  prefer  working  at 
night  time,  as  the  light  is  then  strong  and  sharp, 
while  owing  to  the  green  hue  imparted  to  it 


Fig.  12. — Globe  with  which  to  work  at 
Night-time. 


of  the  lamp  or  gas  light. 
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from  the  globe,  it  is  refreshing  rather  than  tiring 
to  the  eyesight.  At  Fig.  12  I give  a view  of 
this  globe  complete.  Besides  the  tools  already 
mentioned,  it  will  be  requisite  to  procure  a 
small  steel  burnisher,  about  6 inches  in  length, 


Fig.  13. — Burnisher  for  taking  Proofs. 


and  costing  is.  6d.,  wherewith  to  take  proofs 
of  the  blocks  when  cut,  and  of  which  I give 
an  illustration  at  Fig.  13  ; a slab  of  iron,  glass, 
or  stone  whereon  to  distribute  the  ink  for 
the  proofs ; some  ink, 
which  can  be  obtained 
in  small  canisters,  and 
which  must  be  of  the  very 
best  charcoal  description, 
and  quick  drying  ; and  a 
small  roller,  similar  to 
those  used  by  printers, 
ringdon  Road,  is  a good  place  at  which  to 
procure  these,  while  they  allow  a trifle  for  the 
old  ones  when  returned.  Fig.  14  gives  a view  of 
one  of  these  rollers  ; 8 inches  in  length  is  a 
very  handy  size.  The  roller  simply  revolves  on 
a steel  rod,  fixed  by  a nut  and  screw.  At  Fig. 
14A  is  a dauber,  which  some  engravers  use, 


Fig.  14. — Roller. 

Harrild’s,  in  the  Far- 
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though  I prefer  the  roller,  as  being  in  every  way 
more  satisfactory.  Some  India  paper,  half-a- 
dozen  sheets,  will  also  be  necessary,  and  a 
couple  of  pencils,  HB  and  HH,  will  also  be 
required,  as  also  a pair  of  compasses,  a piece  of 
india-rubber,  some  blue  tissue  paper, 
and  a bit  of  wax. 

Should  the  workman  decide  to 
grind  his  own  gravers,  tint-tools, 
gouges,  and  chisels,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  a small  grindstone 
wherewith  to  take  off  the  rough 
edges,  &c.,  as  well  as  a small  piece 
of  Turkey  stone  for  the  finishing  off 
of  the  points  and  the  setting  of  the  sharp  edges. 

I shall  now  conclude  this  chapter  with  giving 
a list  of  tools  as  recommended  for  starting  by  a 
well-known  metropolitan  engraver,  which  on  the 
whole  can  be  adopted,  bearing  in  mind  what 
I have  said  previously. 


1.  A Sandbag. 

2.  Gravers  (four). 

3.  Tint-Tools  (four). 

4.  Scaupers  or  Gouges  (two  or 

three). 

5.  Chisels  (two). 

6.  Eye-glass  and  Stand, 

7.  Compasses. 


8,  Globe,  for  working  at  night. 

9.  Burnisher  for  taking  proof. 

10.  Roller. 

11.  Ink. 

12.  Slab  for  Ink. 

13.  A Turkey  Stone. 

14.  A Grindstone, 

15.  Indian  Ink  and  Pencils. 


CHAPTER  II. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  STARTING,  ETC. 

AVING  now  completed  the  list  of 
the  various  tools  and  materials 
necessary,  I shall  in  the  present 
chapter  give  some  directions  for 
the  taking  of  a proof  from  the 
engraved  block,  also  detailing  how  the  drawing 
is  prepared  and  transferred,  and  how  to  sit  at  the 
bench  so  as  to  work  in  comfort  and  with  satisfac- 
tion, with  various  other  items  which  will  prove 
useful,  and  will  start  the  student  fairly  on  his 
way  for  his  first  lesson  in  wood  engraving,  which 
I shall  proceed  with  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
In  taking  a proof,  having  “ distributed  ” a small 
quantity  of  the  ink  upon  the  slab,  it  must  be 
worked  with  the  roller  shown  at  Fig.  14,  or  a 
dauber  shown  at  Fig.  14A,  and  having  got  a nice 
layer  of  ink,  lightly  roll  or  dab  the  block.  Then 
take  a piece  of  India  paper,  about  two  inches 
larger  all  round  than  the  wood  block,  and  place 
it  lightly  on  the  work,  placing  on  the  top  a piece 
of  smooth  thin  card,  then  taking  the  burnisher 
and  rubbing  or  burnishing  all  over  the  card  so 
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as  to  get  a general  impression,  afterwards  touch- 
ing up  in  detail  ; and  if  this  is  done  properly  and 
cleanly,  the  result  will  be  a better  impression 
than  is  ever  obtained  afterwards.  This  is,  in 
fact,  an  India-paper  proof.  Errors  in  working 
can  now  be  easily  detected  and  remedied. 

In  preparing  a drawing  for  the  wood  block,  it 
must  first  be  carefully  outlined,  but  not  filled  in 
or  “ shaded  up,”  on  transfer  paper.  A piece  of 
prepared  paper  is  then  procured,  and  the  coloured 
side  placed  next  the  face  of  the  block,  then  the 
paper  laid  on  the  reverse  way,  i.e.  with  the  face 
or  drawn  side  downwards,  and  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  then  carefully  gone  over  with  a needle 
point,  when  all  the  lines  will  be  found  to  have 
been  correctly  transferred  to  the  block.  In 
simple  subjects  the  prepared  paper  is  not 
necessary,  the  transfer  paper  marking  the  lines 
with  sufficient  clearness,  while  in  some  designs, 
which  have  no  right  or  left  side,  many  engravers 
draw  them  on  to  the  block  in  the  first  instance. 
And  in  this  the  amateur  must  be  careful  to 
remember  that  the  “ cut  ” will  be  printed  in  the 
reverse  order  to  which  it  is  drawn,  and  in  the 
case  of  figures  carrying  swords  or  walking 
sticks,  the  effect,  when  the  picture  is  finished,  is 
somewhat  ludicrous,  the  sword,  for  instance, 
being  worn  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left  side, 
and  the  stick  being  carried  in  the  left  instead  of 
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the  right  hand.  This  is  no  fancy  illustration, 
but  a fact,  as  at  the  present  moment  a London 
publisher  sells  a book  in  which  these  same  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  However,  having 
removed  the  prepared  papers,  go  over  the  lines 
(which  virtually  amounts  to  drawing  the  subject 
for  the  third  time)  with  a sharply-pointed  hard 
blacklead  pencil,  HHHH  being  the  most 
suitable,  filling  in  or  “ shading  up  ” with  a 
softer  and  darker  pencil  and  washes  of  Indian 
ink. 

It  is  in  the  drawing  that  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  painting,  of  chiaro-oscuro,  &c.,  will  be 
most  valuable,  and  there  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  engraver  who  cannot  draw  will 
never,  strive  he  ever  so  much,  become  a tho- 
roughly good  workman,  so  necessary  is  it  that 
the  two  branches  should  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are 
a large  number  of  artists  who  earn  their  living — 
and  a very  good  one,  too— by  simply  drawing 
on  the  block  for  their  less  skilful  and  talented 
companions. 

When  the  drawing  is  finished  it  should  be 
covered  up,  to  do  which  the  sides  of  the  block 
are  rubbed  with  a piece  of  common  bees- 
wax, and  thin  blue  paper  drawn  over  the  work 
and  pressed  on  the  sides,  where  the  wax  will 
make  it  adhere  firmly,  the  paper  being  a little 
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less  than  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the  block 
to  be  covered.  While  in  process  of  cutting  only 
about  a square  inch  of  the  work  at  a time  should 
be  uncovered  ; and  there  are  several  reasons  why 
this  rule  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  heat  of 
the  hands,  the  breath,  and  the  atmosphere  all 
tending  to  destroy  the  fine  lines  of  the  design, 
and,  more  or  less,  warp  the  block. 

To  become  even  moderately  proficient  as  a 
wood  engraver,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  workman  should  sit  comfortably,  easily, 
and  straightly  at  the  bench,  as,  considering  the 
many  hours  likely  to  be  spent  in  the  occupation 
and  the  trying  nature  of  the  work,  if  the  work- 
man once  acquires  a stooping  habit,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  in  a very  short  time  he  will  have  a 
considerable  “monkey”  on  his  back,  which,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  should  be  studi- 
ously avoided,  not  to  mention  the  various  forms 
of  chest  disease  to  which  those  who  follow 
sedentary  occupations  are  liable.  To  work 
correctly,  the  block,  being  directly  in  front  of 
the  engraver  (of  course  upon  the  sandbag,  which, 
by  the  way,  becomes  the  more  valuable  the  more 
it  is  used),  should  be  held  tightly  by  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  the  graver  or  tinter  being  in  the 
right  hand,  the  half-circular  handle  resting  in 
the  palm,  while  much  of  the  action  of  the  tool 
will  be  imparted  by  the  little  finger.  The  graver 
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is,  however,  usually  pressed  forward  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  the  former  either  resting 
against  the  side  or  on  the  top,  thus  acting  as  a 
lever  and  a check  to  ‘‘slips”  at  the  same  time« 
The  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  15,  showing 
the  thumb  on  the  block,  will,  however,  better 
explain  my  meaning  than  any  number  of  words. 

And  here  I must  caution  my  readers  against 
starting  work  upon  large  blocks,  as  besides 


Fig.  15. — Showing  Method  of  holding  Block  while  cutting. 

their  being  very  expensive,  owing  to  the  pieces 
having  to  be  “ bolted  ” together  (box-trees  being 
always  very  small),  the  operator  would  in  all 
probability  get  tired  of  his  work,  and  conse- 
quently “ scamp  ” it.  When  large  illustrations 
are  done  for  papers,  &c.,  they  are  always 
divided,  after  the  drawing  has  been  completed, 
and  given  out  to  a number  of  engravers,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  get  the  work  done  in  a short 
space  of  time,  the  journal  consequently  keeping 
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time  with  the  march  of  events,  and  the  pieces 
joined  together  when  completed  ; large  pictures 
would  occupy  weeks,  instead  of  days,  in  “ cut- 
ting'’ alone. 

Before  quitting  this  chapter,  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I make  a few  remarks 
respecting  these  “ bolted  " blocks,  the  back  views 
of  two  of  which  locked  " and  ‘‘  unlocked  " are 
illustrated  at  Figs.  i6  and  17.  This  invention 
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Fig.  16. — Showing  “ Bolted,”  or  “Jointed,”  Block  screwed  up. 


owes  its  existence,  I believe,  to  the  ingenious 
brain  of  Mr,  Wells,  who,  about  half  a century 
since,  placed  his  idea  practically  before  the 
public.  Before  this  invention,  which  really 
places  no  limit  upon  the  size  of  wood  blocks, 
the  makeshifts  were  many,  and  all  unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus  sometimes  the  pieces  were  glued 
together,  and  sometimes  locked  up  in  an  iron 
frame  or  “ chase,"  but  in  any  circumstances  the 
printing  from  them  was  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
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The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  processes 
through  which  the  log  of  boxwood  has  to  pass 
ere  it  passes  into  the  engraver’s  hands  a bolted 
block  according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Wells,  and 
with  this  my  chapter  will  close. 

(i.)  It  is  sawn  up  into  one-inch  thick  slices 
by  steam  or  other  machinery,  though  generally 


17- — Showing  ‘^‘Bolted”  Block  unscrewed,  the  above  being 
the  back,  or  under  view,  of  the  blocks  in  both  illustrations. 

the  former,  the  pieces  being  then  dried.  (2.) 
The  pieces  are  then  squared  into  sizes,  as 
large  as  the  round  log  will  permit.  (3.)  The 
pieces  are  next  matched  according  to  sizes  and 
quality,  colour  also  being  taken  into  account, 
and  again  dried.  (4.)  The  pieces  are  now  cut 
and  planed  up  truly,  drilled  for  the  brass 
bolts,  and  the  grooves  cut  for  the  nuts.  (5.) 
'fhe  pieces  are  next  fixed  together  by  tlie  brass 
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screw  bolts  and  nuts,  the  surface  is  prepared 
for  engraving,  and  the  whole  made  level  and 
uniform  in  height.  (6.)  The  finishing  touches  are 
put  to  the  surface,  and  (7)  the  whole  squared 
up  to  the  desired  size.  In  the  illustrations  the 
lines  denote  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  the 
blocks  are  composed,  the  little  rivet  on  the 
left  denotes  a permanent  amalgamation,  and  the 
dark  spaces  the  grooves  for  the  bolt  heads  or 
nuts — which  are  shown  in  position  and  detached 
— which  hold  the  various  pieces  strongly,  firmly, 
and  evenly  together.  The  amateur  should  not 
essay  to  do  this  work  himself,  as  in  all  prob- 
ability it  will  prove  far  beyond  his  powers. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OUTLINING  AND  TINTING. 

RESUMING  that  the  student  has 
procured  the  whole  of  his  tools, 
prepared  his  wood,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  wood  engraving,  I would  now 
him  to  commence  his  engraving 
operations  by  the  cutting  of  parallel,  straight, 
and  curved  lines  in  all  directions,  in  order  to 
acquire  that  freedom  which  is  so  essential  in  a 
good  workman.  Of  course,  the  pupil  will 
commence  with  the  cutting  of  lines  very  far 
apart,  gradually  bringing  them  closer  toge- 
ther as  he  acquires  practice  and  confidence. 
Angles,  circles,  and  curves  will  likewise  afford 
him  most  excellent  practice,  the  object  to  be 
attained  being  that  the  lines  are  of  a uniform 
width,  and  with  no  ugly  “ slips  ” through  them, 
the  tool  having  ever  a tendency  to  cut  where  it 
should  not  unless  carefully  manipulated  by  the 
operator.  To  cut  the  following  illustration.  Fig. 
1 8,  will  afford  some  capital  practice,  as  in  it 
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are  a number  of  angles  which  the  engraver 
must  carefully  manage,  the  various  lines  being 
outlined  with  a fine  graver  or  tinter  underneath 
each  line  ; then,  with  a graver  a size  larger,  clear- 
ing away  a portion  more  of  the  wood,  when  the 
line  will  stand  out  sharp  and  clear ; after  which. 


by  the  aid  of  a 
small  scauper,  the 
remaining  wood  can 
be  readily  “cleared 
out.”  The  operator 
must  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  see  results, 
but  must  go  about 
his  work  in  a calm 
and  deliberate  man- 
ner, otherwise  a slip 
will  occur  before  it 
is  imagined.  Do  not 
endeavour  to  engrave 
too  large  a surface 
at  a time,  but  rather 


divide  the  work  into  many  small  pieces,  turn- 
ing the  wood  round  on  the  sand-bag  so  as  to  get 
at  the  various  parts  easily,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  execution  in  every  respect.  When  you  have 
been  quite  round  the  block  and  cleared  away 
all  the  remaining  wood,  take  a proof,  as  directed 
previously,  and  go  carefully  over  it,  to  detect 
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and  correct  any  errors  that  may  be  apparent. 
Most  engravers  take  a proof  so  soon  as  the  de- 
sign has  been  cut,  and  before  the  “ white  spaces” 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  proceed  thus : they 
first  ink  the  unfinished  block  and  take  off  a 
proof,  then  they  cut  out  the  pieces  of  paper  from 
the  proof  where  the  “ high  lights  ” or  white 
spaces  will  be  in  the  finished  illustration,  and 
then,  having  again  inked  the  block,  they  put 
these  pieces  of  paper  in  the  wood  where  the 
ink  will  readily  hold  them,  and  then,  putting  a 
piece  of  India  paper  over,  they  take  another 
proof,  which  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  one 
taken  when  the  cut  is  finished. 

The  next  exercise  for  the  student — not  to  be 
entered  upon,  however,  until  the  above  has  been 
properly  worked  out— should  be  a circle,  of  a 
uniform  thickness,  which  must  be  cut  from  the 
inside,  afterwards  clearing  away  with  a broader 
tool,  and  then  proceeding  with  the  outside  of  the 
circle  in  a similar  manner,  care  being  taken  not 
to  cut  through  any  portion  of  the  circle,  and  to 
keep  it  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  all  through. 
Circles  containing  circles,  and  with  the  right 
sides  thicker  than  the  left  (right-lined),  could  then 
be  drawn,  and  the  cutting  of  these  would  afford 
excellent  practice,  the  method  of  procedure 
being  the  same  as  that  before  detailed.  I would 
advise  that  the  subjects  above  given  be  gone 
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over  several  times,  the  student  making  each 
design  smaller  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and 
varying  it  in  any  other  ways  that  his  fancy  may 
dictate,  thus  thoroughly  getting  his  “hand’'  in. 

As  the  succeeding  subjects  may  have  more  or 
less  of  shading  in  them,  I would  recommend  the 
student  to  practise  on  a few  blocks  on  something 
like  that  represented  at  Fig.  19,  which  is  really  a 
piece  of  graduated  tinting,  and  is  in  itself  so 
clear  that  further  description  would  be  super- 


Fig.  19. — Graduated  Tinting. 


fluous.  As  will  be  seen,  the  exercise  consists 
of  cutting  a series  of  perfectly  true  and  straight 
parallel  lines.  When  a tool  in  using  crosses  any 
portion  of  the  work,  and  which,  if  pressed,  would 
injure  it,  it  is  always  advisable  to  place  a piece 
of  thin  cardboard  under  the  belly  of  the  tool, 
especially  when  “ clearing  out,”  as  otherwise 
the  lines,  particularly  when  they  are  finely  cut, 
will  very  speedily  get  injured. 

The  subject  which  I shall  now  recommend  to 
the  pupil  is  the  drawing  and  cutting  of  some 
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simple  object  in  outline,  such  as  a boat,  similar 
to  that  shown  at  Figs.  20  and  21,  the  first  of 


Fig.  20. — Boat,  first  stage. 


which  represents  the  subject  when  it  has  been 
outlined,  and  before  it  has  been  “ cleared  out,” 
and  the  second  of  which  represents  the  illustra- 


tion completed  in  every  respect.  In  this  en- 
graving all  the  lines  are  of  one  thickness,  and, 
as  directed  for  the  circle,  the  operator  will 
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work  from  the  inside,  leaving  the  outside  till 
the  last. 

The  next  subject  I should  advise  would  be  a 
complete  outline  in  which  thick  and  thin  lines 
will  denote  the  light  and  shade.  Figs.  22  and 
23  will  afford  good  subjects.  Before  proceeding 
to  cut,  after  having  transferred  the  drawing, 


Fig.  22. — Outline  Subject. 


cover  up  the  block  with  thin  blue  paper,  as 
before  directed,  making  an  opening  of  about  an 
inch  at  the  top,  so  increasing  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  taking  all  precautions  not  to  bruise 
the  lines  with  the  belly  of  the  tools.  In  engrav- 
ing it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  work,  like 
drawing  and  painting,  is  pursued  from  the  top 
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to  the  bottom,  and  from  left  to  right.  Commence 
the  head  cut — which  I recommend  as  being  done 
first,  cutting  Fig.  23  when  the  previous  one  has 
been  completed — by  outlining  with  a thin  graver 
or  outlining  tool,  leaving  intact  every  mark  of  the 
drawing,  then  going  over  the  same  again  with  a 


broader  tool,  and  afterwards  clearing  away  the 
superfluous  wood,  in  all  outline  subjects  neces- 
sarily large,  with  the  scoop  or  gouge  finally.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  second  and  more 
complicated  subject  the  drawing  introduces  the 
operator  to  both  straight  and  waved  lines,  to 
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the  cutting  of  which  the  student  must  pay  great 
attention,  or  much  of  the  effect  desired  will  be 
lost.  The  engraver  will  only  require  four  or  five 
tools  with  which  to  cut  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
23,  these  being  three  gravers  of  varying  degrees, 
and  a thick  and  thin  clearing  out  tool,  the  former 
being  pressed,  but  not  dug,  lightly  or  heavily, 
according  to  the  line  or  curve  desired. 

If  the  student  has  followed  the  instructions, 
he  should  by  this  time  have  become  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  handling  and  using  of  the 
various  tools,  and  having  given  himself  some 
practice  at  outline  work,  might  try  his  hand  at 
a piece  of  tinting,  of  which  all  shades,  light  or 
dark,  plain  or  complicated,  are  composed.  To 
cut  a tint — in  learning  to  do  which  properly  the 
student  cannot  spend  too  much  time  or  work  too 
diligently — it  is  usual  to  wash  the  block  over 
with  a thin  solution  of  Indian  ink,  over  which, 
when  dry,  thin  parallel  lines  can  be  ruled  with  a 
finely  pointed  blacklead  pencil,  HHHH  being 
the  best,  which  are  drawn  more  as  a guide  for 
the  tinting-tool  than  as  an  actual  part  of  the 
design,  and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  artists  and 
engravers  omit  this  altogether.  It  is  better, 
however,  for  the  beginner  to  take  this  precaution 
than  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment.  When  cut- 
ting, place  the  thumb  against  the  edge  of  the 
block,  and  then  push  the  graver  steadily  along 
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in  short  stages,  guarding  against  jerks,  as  if 
these  are  indulged  in,  though  the  lines  will  be 
cut,  they  will  not  be  uniform,  owing  to  their 
having  been  more  deeply  cut  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Though  exceedingly  tedious, 
if  persevered  in  the  difficulties  of  cutting  an  even 
tint  will  speedily  be  surmounted,  and  as  without 
this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  engrave 
elaborate  blocks,  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  a 


thorough  mastery  of  tinting  will  not  be  wasted. 
Fig.  24  will  give  a clear  idea  of  my  meaning, 
though  I would  earnestly  recommend  the  student 
to  practise  the  cutting  of  various  degrees  of  tint- 
ing, light,  medium,  and  dark,  singly  and  in 
combination,  especially  as  this  will  be  required 
more  or  less  in  all-round  subjects,  and  certainly 
in  flat  ones,  skies,  stones,  woodwork,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SHADING,  BLENDING,  ETC. 

AVING  treated  of  simple  level  tint- 
ing, I shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
shading  and  the  blending  of  tints 
generally.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
of  the  former  is  to  draw  and  en- 
grave the  representation,  the  “knack”  of  getting 
the  rotundity  being  one  of  the  earliest  mastered 
by  wood  engravers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
an  illustration  here  of  so  simple  a subject  as  a 
sphere,  the  operation  of  cutting  being  sufficiently 
explained  herewith.  In  engraving  this  subject, 
the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  deeper 
the  cut,  the  higher  will  be  the  line  left,  and 
that  as  the  shade  increases  in  density,  the  pres- 
sure exercised  upon  the  graver  or  tinter,  which- 
ever tool  is  used,  must  be  exceedingly  slight,  or 
the  effect  will  be  totally  marred.  It  is  advisable 
when  the  amateur  makes  his  own  drawing  to  do 
so  from  the  object  itself,  instead  of  from  a copy 
in  the  flat,  placing  it  in  a strong  light,  by  which 
means  the  lights,  and  consequently  the  shadows, 
will  be  much  intensified,  and  he  can  then  care- 
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fully  note  how  the  dense  shades  merge  into  half 
tones,  and  these  again  into  the  reflected  lights, 
and  still  again  into  the  high  lights.  These 
appearances  must  be  carefully  noted  and  drawn 
on  the  block,  while  exceeding  great  care  will  be 
requisite  in  the  cutting,  which 
is  effected  by  different  sized 
gravers  and  tinting  - tools,  the 
finer  lines  being  carefully  and 
evenly  joined  on  to  the  thicker 
ones,  while  the  varying  tints 
must  not  be  too  sudden  in  their 
junctions,  or  the  idea  of  rotun- 
tidy  will  not  be  preserved.  The  cutting  of  this 
subject  will  introduce  the  engraver  to  almost 
every  form  of  shading,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
advisable  to  take  pains  over  it. 

I shall  next  proceed  to  explain  the  production 
of  the  concave  effect,  though 
it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dissever  it  from  the  convex, 
of  which  the  subject  just 
treated,  and,  partially  so, 
the  illustrations  here  given.  Fig.  26. 

are  specimens  — which  is  a 
kindred  one  to  that  just  described,  and  very 
closely  related  to  it  in  more  senses  than  one. 
In  the  illustrations  — Figs.  25,  26,  and  27  — 
I have  selected  familiar  objects,  the  first  of 

E 


Fig.  25. 
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which  (Fig.  25)  will  serve  to  partially  explain 
the  former  lesson  on  solid  rotundity.  In  the 
second  cut  (Fig.  26)  which  has  more  to  do 
with  the  present  lesson,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
light  strikes  the  top  of  the  pot  internally,  and 
gradually  runs  into  density.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  third  illustration  (Fig.  27).  In  Fig. 
25  the  graver  lines  should  be  straight,  both 

for  the  concave  and 
convex  effects,  and 
in  the  second  and 
third  engravings 
(Figs.  26  and  27), 
the  lines  must  be 
curved  from  the  top, 
retaining  the  half- 
circular form  of  the 
pot  and  the  basin, 
and  where  the 
shades  increase  the 
tints  must  be  blended  very  finely  and  carefully, 
or  the  even  level  effect  will  be  wanting,  while 
the  tints  in  each  should  finally  in  the  centre  be 
merged  into  uncut  wood. 

The  student  should  practise  this  and  the 
former  lesson  repeatedly  and  thoroughly,  and  in 
varied  forms,  so  as  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  cutting  of  different  shades, 
ere  he  proceeds  to  other  and  more  elaborate 
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work.  In  the  illustration,  Fig.  28,  which  repre- 
sents a piece  of  varied  tint  work,  combining 
cloud  and  sky,  the  working  of  shadow  effects,  or 
“ shading  up,’'  is  explained,  the  shading  simply 
consisting  of  parallel  lines,  straight  or  curved, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  varying  intensity.  This 
illustration  is,  in  reality,  only  a more  extensive 
variation  of  the  work  required  in  Fig.  25,  in 


Fig.  28. — Combination  Sky  and  Cloud  Tint. 


which  the  shading  is  produced  by  parallel 
straight  lines.  Another  important  piece  of  prac- 
tice for  the  beginner  is  the  blending  of  tints,  as 
tints  necessary  for  sky  effects — of  which  the 
three  subjects  just  touched  upon  largely  consist 
— and  which  wood  engraving  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  main. 

In  this  work  the  tools  must  be  kept  ex- 
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tremely  sharp,  otherwise,  where  the  junctions  of 
the  different  tints  are  effected,  the  cut  will  be 
blurred  or  ragged,  which  will,  it  is  needless  to 
remark,  spoil  the  effect  aimed  at,  especially  if  it 
be  a piece  of  sky  or  a waterscape.  In  the  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  28),  which  is  simply  a piece  of  straight 
line  tinting,  remarkably  easy  of  execution,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  difficulty,  the  varying 
shades  of  the  clouds  depicted  are  merely  pro- 
duced by  different  tinters,  the  many  short  cuts 
being  carefully  blended  or  worked  in.  Although 
f here  recommend  the  student  to  employ  many 
tools,  still  I beg  to  remind  my  readers  that  a 
skilful  manipulator  will  produce  much  variety 
with  a single  tool,  the  difference  in  appearance 
being  produced  by  pressure  alone.  In  fact, 
an  extensive  array  of  wood  engravers’  tools  is 
something  like  an  amateur’s  lathe  and  rack — 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  only  of  benefit 
to  the  vendor. 

The  preceding  illustration,  though  simple,  is 
still  often  called  for  in  pictures  for  illustrated 
journals,  and  though  there  is  much  work  in  it, 
it  is  easily  compassed  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance, and  I recommend  the  beginner  to  cut  it 
in  a variety  of  forms. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FIGURE,  LANDSCAPE,  ETC. 

HAVE  now,  and  my  students  also, 
I hope,  quitted  the  dull  and  plod- 
ding portion  of  the  subject,  and 
shall  proceed  to  that  which  I have 
no  doubt  will  afford  pleasure  to 
those  who  follow  me,  viz.  the  finished  en- 
graving or  “cut.’*  For  this  purpose  I cannot 
do  better  than  advise  the  student  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  outline  sketch  of  the  picture  of  the 
“Soldier’s  Return”  (Fig.  23),  which  I counsel 
the  amateur  to  draw  as  there  shown,  afterwards 
filling  it  in  as  depicted  in  the  illustration  follow* 
ing  (Fig.  30),  and  also  of  the  head  shown  at 
Fig.  22,  and  in  Fig.  29,  of  the  “shading  up,” 
of  which  I shall  now  treat.  In  the  dress  of 
Fig.  29,  the  shading  will  consist  principally  of 
curved  tints,  combined  with  a certain  amount 
of  “cross-hatching.”  The  style,  however,  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  illustration,  and 
does  not  therefore  need  description  here.  Like 
Fig.  30,  though  looking  somewhat  complicated, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult,  though  these  two 
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comprise  the  most  difficult  in  my  series,  up 
to  the  present.  In  Fig.  30  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ‘‘  shading  up  ” is  effected  with  nearly 
straight  lines,  and,  of  course,  in  both  pictures, 
every  mark,  however  small  and  seemingly  un- 
important, will  be  drawn  upon  the  wood,  and 
the  engraver  must  be  particular  that  every  such 


Fig.  29. 


mark  is  left  intact  by  him.  In  cutting  Fig.  30, 
commence  as  before  at  the  top,  working  down- 
wards, and  where  the  high  lights  are  prominent, 
the  work  must  be  very  finely  engraved  and 
stand  out  clearly,  but  in  the  dense  portions  the 
reverse  rule  must  of  course  be  followed  out. 
The  portions  requiring  the  most  care  in  the  illus- 
tration under  notice  will  be  the  faces  and  hands, 
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and  it  is  here  that  the  student's  knowledge  of 
drawing,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess it,  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Great  care 
will  be  always  requisite  when  cutting  faces,  legs, 
hands,  etc.,  so  as  not  to  chop  away  too  much,  as 


Fig.  30- 


if  plenty  of  wood  is  left  the  expression  can  after- 
wards be  very  considerably  touched  up  if  need- 
ful, I would  recommend  a proof  being  taken 
after  the  flesh  tints  have  been  cut  and  the  errors 
rectified  or  improvements  made.  The  “cross- 
hatching,”  which  I shall  presently  explain,  in  the 
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shading  of  the  garments  must  not  run  too  closely 
into  the  deep  shadows,  or  the  density  will  be 
marred,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
shading  generally,  so  as  to  preserve  the  texture 
of  the  soldier’s  coat,  gravedigger’s  vest,  etc. 

I shall  now  pass  on  to  landscape  engraving, 


Fig.  31. — Preliminary  Landscape  Study. 


and  with  a view  to  help  my  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  I shall  to  a certain  extent  return  to 
outline  subjects,  giving  a study  of  foliage  in  the 
outline  sketch  which  is  partially  filled  in,  shown 
at  Fig.  31.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  outline 
of  the  tree  has  been  cut,  the  filling  in  to  denote 
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foliage  consists  of  a series  of  short  sharp  cuts 
with  occasionally  a little  light  tinting,  though 
this  latter  must  be  employed  sparingly,  or  the 
foliage  will  present  a very  flat  appearance.  The 
amateur  will  do  well  not  to  cut  all  the  super- 
fluous wood  away,  but  to  fill  in  the  drawing 
completely  and  then  cut  it,  making  a finished 
picture.  Most  of  this  work  will  have  to  be 
executed  by  fine  tools  — tinters  and  gravers. 
Passing  from  this  I shall  here  give  a picture  in 
which  rock  and  water  form  the  main  constituents, 
and  being  easy  of  execution,  it  will  take  the 
student  on  to  what  is,  with  the  exception  of 
portraiture,  the  most  difficult,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  most  artistic,  form  of  wood  engraving.  In 
drawing  such  sketches  on  the  wood  as  Fig.  32, 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  will  only  be 
washed  in  with  Indian  ink,  the  bolder  lines 
intended  to  be  cut  or  left  by  the  graver  being 
simply  denoted  by  a few  pencil  marks,  the  fore- 
ground only  as  a rule  being  in  reality  drawn  as 
intended  to  be  cut.  This,  while  saving  time, 
gives  in  the  case  of  fancy  sketches  play  for  the 
imagination  and  scope  for  the  display  of  artistic 
ability.  The  engraving  of  this  illustration  (Fig. 
32)  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  sketch, 
and  consequently  will  need  no  explanation, 
the  student  proceeding  as  previously  directed. 
Thus,  for  the  satisfactory  production  of  landscape 
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engravings  great  artistic  taste  and  skill  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  student,  especially 
in  the  delineation  by  the  graver  of  the  lines  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  landscape,  foliage,  grass, 
water,  rocks,  etc.,  as  each  will  require  separate 


Fig,  32. — Rough  Sketch  of  Rock  and  Water. 

treatment,  the  accomplishment  of  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  constant  practice. 

In  depicting  foliage,  as  shown  in  Figs.  31  and 
33,  the  student  must  be  particular  in  reproducing 
the  thin  and  thick  lines  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
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and  the  leafage,  and  I cannot  too  much  impress 
upon  the  operator  the  necessity  for  this,  as 
frequently  a sketchy  and  open  picture,  though 
apparently  easy  in  appearance  and  not  pos- 
sessing much  work,  is  often  the  result  of  much 
carefully  thought-out  study.  Landscapes  are  so 
multifarious  in  their  characteristics  that  I can 
only  urge  upon  the  pupil  the  great  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  instructions  already  given, 
and  at  the  same  time  counsel  him  against  an 
over  elaboration  and  finishing  of  his  work,  as 
this  often  destroys  the  truthfulness  of  a sketch. 
In  finishing  a picture,  the  engraver  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  finishing  up  with  a view  to  make 
his  work  represent  more  closely  what  it  is 
intended  to  represent,  and  not  with  a view  of 
fining  it  down  or  making  it  pretty.  Even  if 
roughly  done,  a cut  which  looks  complete  should 
be  left  alone,  and  not  touched  in  any  way.  These 
remarks  will  apply  to  every  description  of  work. 
My  second  illustration  (Fig.  33)  is  so  clear  that 
the  engraver  can  follow  easily  all  the  lines,  and 
engrave  accordingly,  and  the  cutting  of  this  bit 
of  rustic  landscape  will  afford  admirable  prac- 
tice. 

I shall  now,  as  previously  promised,  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  the  process  known  as 
“ cross-hatching,”  which  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  that  certainly  difficult  portion  of  the 
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wood-engraver’s  art,  viz.  portraiture.  The  term 
‘‘cross-hatching”  means  the  crossing  of  the 
lines  in  various  directions,  and  to  reproduce 
which  requires  very  careful  manipulation,  the 
cuts  being  made  between  the  lines  by  a lozenge- 


Fig.  33. — Trunk  and  Foliage  Study. 


shaped  graver,  and  the  white  wood  is  removed 
by  the  tool  being  inserted  twice  at  opposite 
angles.  This  is  the  simplest  form,  but  in 
elaborate  plates  it  is  often  seen  in  very  compli- 
cated styles.  It  is  a mode  of  wood  engraving  that 
I do  not  recommend  generally,  and  it  is  now,  as 
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a rule,  abandoned  wherever  practicable.  In  all 
engravings  of  the  ‘‘  human  form  divine,”  care 
must  be  taken  to  leave  plenty  of  colour  in  all 
those  parts  that  are  intended  to  denote  expres- 
sion— the  eyes,  nose,  lips,  etc.  In  complicated 
“ cross-hatching,”  it  will  be  found  that,  owing 
to  the  manifold  intersection  of  the  cross  lines, 
the  work  is  far  from  easy,  the  engraver  having  to 
reproduce  all  these  varied  intersections  in  his 
work.  Owing  to  this  being  now  so  little  prac- 
tised, it  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  illustration 
of  it. 

I shall  now  draw  the  pupil’s  attention  to  an 
operation  employed  to  produce  roundness  and 
delicacy,  and  which  is  more  commonly  used  in 
portrait  work  and  for  flesh  tints,  in  fact,  the 
human  form  as  a whole,  this  operation,  happily, 
having  done  much  to  eliminate  the  term  “ cross- 
hatching  ” from  the  wood-engraver’s  vocabulary. 
It  is  known  as  white  cross  lining,  and  is  produced 
by  a very  fine  tinting-tool  being  crossed  over  the 
already  engraved  lines  at  a right  angle,  afterwards 
recrossing  with  the  same  tool  so  as  to  produce  a 
lozenge,  but  never  a square,  in  thin  white  lines. 
This  will  impart  rotundity  to  a figure,  and  give  a 
finish  to  the  work  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  in 
that  respect  it  has  shown  its  great  superiority  to 
the  old-fashioned  “ cross-hatching.”  Of  course, 
black  lining  is  produced  by  similar  means,  but 
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neither  should  be  attempted  until  the  pupil  has 
made  very  considerable  progress  indeed  in  the 
art  of  wood  engraving. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I shall  mention 
what  is  to  a certain  extent  a modification  of  the 
white  cross  lining  in  the  production  of  light 
clouds  and  similar  effects,  which  is  effected  by 
the  simply  cutting  and  the  lowering  of  the  edges 
of  the  tinting  by  means  of  a sharp  tool  known 
as  a flat  tool.  To  lower  the  edges  of  shading 
that  runs  into  positive  white,  or  “ high  lights,’’ 
the  operator  must  scrape  the  edges  with  this 
before-mentioned  flat  tool — or  a large  graver 
will  answer  almost  equally  well — and  if  this  is 
judiciously  accomplished,  the  effect  is  very  much 
enhanced,  and  the  hard  edges,  which  so  often 
spoil  an  otherwise  good  picture,  would  not  be  so 
often  met  with.  A little  practice  will  enable  the 
student  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  and  a good  rule 
to  follow  in  lowering  is,  when  the  white  space  is 
two  inches  in  width,  then  the  graduated  depth 
to  which  the  lowering  should  be  made  ought  at 
its  extreme  depth  to  be  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch ; this,  however,  the  engraver  will  soon  find 
out  for  himself,  as  the  success  attending  it 
depends  principally  upon  his  taste  and  skill. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PLUGGING,  ETC.  ; PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

S it  is  more  than  likely  that  ama- 
teurs will,  especially  at  the  outset, 
make  more  or  less  plentifully  mis- 
takes, I think  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  amiss  if,  before  quitting  the 
subject,  I make  a few  remarks  of  an  instructive 
character  upon  plugging,  which  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  slips,  alterations,  etc., 
and  which  enables  this  to  be  done  without  the  sac- 
rificing of  an  otherwise  valuable  block.  When 
plugging  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  first  thing  to 
note  is  how  much  of  the  surrounding  portion  will 
have  to  be  taken  away.  A hole  is  drilled  in  the 
block ; if  a small  piece  of  wood  is  to  be  inserted 
it  need  only  be  a shallow  hole  ; if  a large  piece 
of  wood  is  to  be  put  in  it  must  be  deeper  in  pro- 
portion, an  eighth  of  an  inch  being  quite  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  a small  mark  or  dot,  advancing 
to  a depth  of  half  an  inch  for  larger  items.  The 
hole  having  been  made,  cleanly  cut,  a plug  must 
be  cut  out  of  a piece  of  boxwood,  of  a round  and 
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tapering  shape,  and  this  must  be  carefully  but 
firmly  driven  down  into  the  hole,  not,  however, 
employing  too  much  force.  The  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  plug  must  then  be  cut  off,  not  quite 
level  with  the  engraved  surface  of  the  wood  block, 
and  a piece  of  card  must  then  be  cut  to  fit  close 
round  the  plug  to  protect  the  engraved  surface 
from  being  injured  while  the  plug  is  being  re- 
duced to  the  exact  level  of  the  engraved  work, 
and  if  this  is  not  done  well  and  neatly  the  plug 
will  show  when  the  illustration  is  printed  from. 
All  being  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  work- 
man removes  the  card,  draws  the  design  in,  and 
repairs  the  omission.  If  the  error  to  be  remedied 
happens  to  be  at  all  extensive  and  in  a long  line, 
a hole  must  be  drilled  at  each  end,  and  the  wood 
between  the  two  holes  removed  by  the  aid  of 
chisels,  the  vacuum  being  refilled  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

With  this  my  work  as  far  as  wood  engraving 
pure  and  simple  is  concerned  is  at  an  end,  and 
I doubt  not  that  if  the  student  has  carefully 
followed  the  instructions  given  he  will  have  ac- 
quired a sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  inte- 
resting art  to  make  him  persevere  in  his  work, 
and  thus  become  a first-class  wood-engraver. 

Before  closing,  however,  I will  add  a few  re- 
marks upon  photographing  on  wood — for  which 
I am  indebted  to  a technical  contemporary — as 
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this  method  of  producing  pictures  is  suitable  for 
many  descriptions  of  work,  such  as  catalogues, 
etc.,  where  the  work  has  to  be  turned  out  cheaply 
and  quickly,  though  it  is  not  adapted  for  high- 
class  pictures  ; beside  which  to  those  who  are 
not  endowed  with  an  artistic  faculty  the  camera 
offers  an  easy  and  effective  means  of  procuring 
subjects  upon  which  to  e:?cercise  their  graving 
skill. 

In  order  to  produce  a picture  on  the  block 
which  shall  prove  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the 
engraver,  not  only  must  the  design  be  marie 
directly  on  the  wood,  but  the  free  employment 
of  aqueous  liquids  must  be  avoided,  while  it 
must  also  be  easy  to  add  or  take  away  from  the 
photographic  picture.  A method  which  has 
been  advocated  consists  in  rubbing  the  face  of 
the  wood  block  with  a pasty  mixture,  composed 
of  oxalate  of  silver  and  water,  a trace  of  thin 
gum  being  added  if  necessary.  Presuming  that 
the  block  is  four  inches  square,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  as  much  of  the  oxalate  as  will  lie  on  a 
threepenny  piece,  and  after  having  sprinkled 
this  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  to  rub  it 
in  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  which  has  been 
previously  dipped  in  the  gum,  or  even  water ; 
the  minimum  of  moisture  is  by  this  means  com- 
municated to  the  wood.  When  the  coating 
with  the  oxalate  has  been  finished,  the  block 
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can  be  exposed  immediately  under  a reversed 
negative,  and  the  prepared  block  may  be 
stored  away  in  some  dark  place  for  future  use. 
In  order  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
oxalate,  says  Mr.  Werge,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  this  branch  of  his  art, 
it  is  advisable  to  slightly  fume  the  block  with 
ammonia,  in  the  same  way  that  albumenised 
paper  is  fumed.  If  both  the  negative  and  the 
block  are  carefully  registered  into  one  corner 
of  a deep  printing  frame,  it  becomes  quite 
practicable  to  remove  the  block  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  expo- 
sure. If  the  engraver  is  to  work  by  lamplight, 
no  fixing  or  further  preparation  of  the  block  will 
be  necessary,  as  the  oxalate  of  silver  does  not 
darken  to  any  appreciable  extent  under  such 
circumstances ; while,  even  if  the  workman 
pursues  his  avocation  by  daylight,  the  block  can 
be  covered  with  a mask  of  yellow  paper,  and 
this  torn  away  piecemeal  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  photographing 
on  wood  concisely  put.  Prepare  the  surface  of  the 
block  by  rubbing  thoroughly  with  pumice  stone. 
Then  whiten  it  with  flake  white,  rubbing  it  on 
evenly  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  or  a fine  brush. 
Then  coat  the  block  with  salted  albumen  as 
directed,  flowing  it  like  collodion.  Use  a glass 
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stirring  rod  to  distribute  the  albumen  evenly 
on  the  block,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  rod 
touch  the  block.  When  evenly  coated  stand 
the  block  edgewise  on  a sheet  of  blotting-paper 
to  drain  and  dry.  Repeat  the  coating  opera- 
tion two  or  three  times,  letting  the  block  dry 
thoroughly  between  each  application ; this  part 
of  the  preparation  can  be  conducted  in  the 
daytime.  When  quite  dry  after  the  last  coating, 
silver  the  block  in  the  dark  room  with  plain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  This  should  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  albumenising,  viz.  by  flowing  and  using  a 
glass  stirring  rod.  When  dry,  fume  with  liquid 
ammonia  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  block  will 
be  ready  for  working  from. 

Of  course  only  an  outline  of  the  method  of 
photographing  upon  wood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
engraver  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  though  in  the  leading  points  correct,  I would 
earnestly  recommend  the  worker  who  may  in- 
tend taking  his  own  photographs  on  the  block 
to  procure  some  technical  manual  dealing  prac- 
tically with  the  photographic  art  — of  which 
there  are  many  issued  — and  experiment  for 
himself;  as,  although  much  knowledge  maybe 
gained  from  books,  still  there  are  always 
“ wrinkles  ” — local  or  general — which  it  is  only 
possible  to  acquire  in  practice  for  one’s  sell. 
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Even  were  space  of  no  account  in  the  present 
instance,  there  would  still  be  an  essentially  valid 
reason  why  the  whole  process  of  photographing 
upon  wood  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  these 
pages,  viz.,  that  the  preceding  pages  deal  with 
the  art  of  wood  engraving,  and  not  with  that  of 
photography;  but  seeing  the  important  part 
which  the  latter  will  probably  play  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  former,  I have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  include  a few  brief  remarks  relating 
thereto  in  this  little  Manual,  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  may  take  up  the  pursuit,  whether  for 
recreation  or  profit,  will  be  induced  to  pursue 
it  to  fuller  and  further  ends.  With  this  brief 
epilogue  my  task  is  done. 
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